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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 


(Continued from page 163.) 


I find it almost impossible to proceed to the 
great courts or meetings of the Quakers, which 
I had allotted for my next subject, without 
stopping a while to make a few observations on 
the principles of that part of the discipline which 
I have now explained. 

It may be observed, first, that the great 
object of this part of the discipline is the 
reformation of the offending person: sec- 
ondly, that the means of effecting this ob- 
ject consists of religious instruction or advice ; 
and thirdly, that no pains are to be spared, and 
no time to be limited, for the trial of these 
means, or, in other words, that nothing is to 
be left undone, while there is a hope that the 
offender may be reclaimed. Now these prio- 
ciples the Quakers adopt in the exercise of 

their discipline, because, as a Christian commu- 
nity, they believe they ought to be guided 
ouly by Christian principles, and they know 
of no other, which the letter or the spirit of 
Christianity can warrant. 

I shall trespass upon the patience of the 
reader in this place, only till 1 have made an 
application of these principles, or till I have 
shewn him how far these might be extended, 
and extended with advantage to morals, beyond 
the limits of the Quaker-society, by being re- 


penal laws might be founded, among larger so- 
cieties or states. 

It is much to be lamented, that nations, pro- 
fessing Christianity, should have lost sight, in 
their various acts of legislation, of Christian 
principles : or that they should not have inter- 
woven ome such beautiful principles as those, 
which /e have seen adopted by the Quakers 
into the system of their penal laws. But if 
this negligence or omission would appear worthy 
of regret, if reported of any Christian nation, 
it would appear most so if reported of our own, 
where one would have supposed, that the ad- 
vantages of civil and rehgious liberty, and 
those of a reformed religion, would have had 
their irfluence in the correction of our judg- 
ments, and in the benevolent dispositions of 
our will. And yet nothing is more true, than 
that these good influences have either never 
been produced, or, if produced, that they have 
never been attended to, upon this subject. 
There seems to be no provision for religious 
instruction in our numerous prisons. We seem 
to make no patient trials of those, who are con- 
fined in them, for their reformation. But, on 
the other hand, we seem to hurry them off the 
stage of life, by means of a code, which an- 
nexes death to two hundred different offences, 
as if we had allowed our laws to be written by 
the bloody pen of the pagan Draco. And it 
seems remarkable, that this system should be 
persevered in, when we consider that death, as 


ceived as the basis upon which a system of |far as the experiment has been made in our 
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own country, has little or no effect as a punish- 
ment for crimes. Forgery, and the circula- 
tion of forged paper, and the counterfeiting of 
the money of the realm, are capital offences, 
and are never pardoned. And yet no offences 
are more frequently committed than these. 
And it seems still more remarkable, when we 
consider, in addition to this, that in conse- 
quence of the experiments, made in other 
countries, it seems to be approaching fast to an 
axiom, that crimes are less frequent, in propor- 
tion as mercy takes the place of severity, or as 
there are judicious substitutes for the punish- 
ment of death. 

I shall not inquire, in this plece, how far 
the right of taking away life on many occasions, 
which is sanctioned by the law of the Jand, can 
be supported on the ground of justice,,or how 
far a greater injury is done by it, than the ir- 
jury the criminal bas himself done. As Chris- 
tians, it seems that we should be influenced 
by Christian principles. Now nothing can be 
more true, than that Christianity commands us 
to be tender-hearted one to another, to have a 
tender forbearance one with another, and to 
regard one another as brethren. We are 
taught also that men, independently of their 
accountableness to their own governments, are 
accountable for their action in a future state, 
and that punishments are unquestionably to 
follow. But where are cur forbearance and 
our love, where is our regard for the temporal 
and eternal interests of man, where is‘ our re- 
spect for the principles of the gospel, if we 
make the reformation of a criminal, a less ob. 
ject than his punishment, or if we consign him 
to death, in the midst of his sins, without hav- 
ing tried all the means in our power for his 
recovery ? 

Had the Quakers been the legislators of the 
world, they had long ago interwoven the prin- 
ciples of their discipline into their penal codes, 
‘ and death had been long ago abolished as a 
punishment for crimes. As far as they have 
had any power with legislatures, they have pro- 
cured an attention to these principles. George 
Fox remonstrated with the judges in his time 
on the subject of capital punishments. But 
the Quakers having been few in number, com- 
pared with the rest of their countrymen, and 
having had no seats in the legislature, and no 
predominant interest with the members of it, 
they have been unable to effect any change in 
England on this subject. In Pennsylvania, 
however, where they were the original colo- 
nists, they have had influence with their own 
government, and they have contributed to set 
up a model of jurisprudence worthy of the 
imitation of the world. 

William Penn, on his arrival in America, 
formed a code of laws chiefly on Quaker prin- 
ciples, in which, however, death was inscribed 
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as a punishment, but it was confined to mur- 
der. Queen Anne set this code aside, and 
substituted the statute and common law of the 
mother country. It was, however, resumed in 
time, and acted upon for some years, when it 
was set aside by the mother country again. 
From this time it continued dormant till the 
separation of America from England. But no 
sooner had this event taken place, which ren- 
dered the American States their own legislators, 
than the Pennsylvania Quakers began to aim 
at obtaining an alteration of the penal laws. 
In this they were joined by worthy individuals 
of other denominations; and these, acting in 
union, procured from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1786, a reform of the 
criminal code. This reform, however, was not 
carried, in the opinion of the Quakers, to a 
sufficient length. Accordingly, they took the 
lead again, and exerted themselves afresh upon 
this subject. Many of them formed themselves 
into a society “for alleviating the miseries of 
public prisons.” Other persons co-operated 
with them in this undertaking also. At length, 
after great perseverance, they prevailed upon 
the same legislature, in the year 1790, to try 


an ameliorated system. 


This trial answered so well, that the same 
legislature again, in the year 1794, established 
an act,in which several Quaker principles were 
incorporated, and in which only the crime of 
premeditated murder was punishable with 
death. 

As there is now but one capital offence in 
Pennsylvania, punishments for other offences 
are made up of fine, imprisonment, and labor ; 
and these are awarded separately or conjointly, 
according to the magnitude of the crime. 

When criminals have been convicted, and 
sent to the great gaol of Philadelphia to undergo 
their punishment, it is expected of them that 
they should maintain themselves out of their 
daily labor; that they should pay for their 
board and wasbing, and also for the use of 
their different implements of labor; and that 
they should defray the expenes of their com- 
mitment, and of their prosecutions and their 
trials. An account therefore is regularly kept 
against them, and if at the expiration of the 
term of their punishment there should be a 
surplus of money in their favor arising out of 
the produce of their work, it is given to them 
on their discharge. 

An agreement is usually made about the 
price of prison labor between the inspector of 
the gaol and the employers of the criminals. 

As reformation is now the great object in 
Pennsylvania, where offences have been com- 
mitted, it is of the first importance that the 
gaoler and the different inspectors should be 


|persons of moral character. Good example, 
‘religious advice, and humane treatment on the 
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part of these, will have a tendency to produce 
attention, respect, and love on the part of the 
prisoners, and to influence their moral conduct. 
Hence it is a rule never to be departed from, that 
none are to be chosen as successors to these 
different officers, but such, as shall be found on 
inquiry to have been exemplary in their lives. 

As reformation, again, is now the great ob- 
ject, no corporal punishment is allowed in the 
prison. No keeper can strike a criminal. Nor 
can any criminal be put into irons. All such 
punishments are considered as doing harm. 
They tend to extirpate a sense of shame. 
They tend to degrade a man, and to make bim 
consider himself as degraded in his own eyes ; 
whereas it is the design of this change in the 
penal system, that he should be constantly 
looking up to the restoration of his dignity as 
a man, and to the recovery of his moral char- 
acter. ; 

As reformation, again, is now the great ob- 
ject, the following system is adopted. No in- 
tercourse is allowed between the males and the 
females, nor any between the untried and the 
convicted prisoners. While they are engaged 


in their labor, they are allowed to talk only, 
upon the subject which immediately relates to , 


their work. All unnecessary conversation is 
forbidden. 


A 
neater 


look upon them as the free and honest laborers 
of a community following their respective 
trades. 

In consequence of these regulations, great 
advantages have arisen both to the criminals, 
and to the State. The State has experienced 
a diminution of crimes to the ‘amount of one 
half since the change of the penal system, and 
the criminals have been restored, in a great 
proportion, from the gaol to the community, as 
reformed persons. For few have been known 
to stay the whole term of their confinement. 
But no person could have had any of his time 
remitted him, except he had been considered 
both by the inspectors and the exccutive 
government, as deserving it. This circum- 
stance of permission to leave the prison before 
the time expressed in the sentence, is of great 
importance to the prisoners. For it operates 
as a certificate for them of their amendment to 
the world at large. Hence no stigma is at- 
tached to them for having been the inhabitants 
of a prison. It may be observed, also, that 
some of the most orderly and industrious, and 
such as have worked at the most profitable 
trades, have had sums of money to take, on 
their discharge, by which they have been able 
to maintain themselves honestly, till they could 


Profane swearing is never over-' get into employ. 
looked. A strict watch is kept, that no spirit- | 


Such is the State, and such the manner of 


uous liquors may be introduced. Care is taken theexecution of the penal laws of Pennsylvania, 
that all the prisoners have the benefit of re- as founded upon Quaker-principles, so bappy 
ligious instruction. The prison is accordingly have the effects of this new system already 
open, at stated times, to the pastors of the dif- | been, that it is supposed it will be adopted by 
ferent religious denominations of the place. | the other American States. ‘ 
And as the mind of man may be worked upon by; May the example be universally followed ! 
rewards as well as by punishments, a hope isheld May it be universally received as a truth, that 
out to the prisoners, that the time of their con- | true policy is inseparable from virtue ; that in 
finement may be shortened by their good be-) proportion as principles become lovely on ae- 
haviour. For the inspectors, if they bave rea- | count of their morality, they will become bene- 
son to believe that a solid reformation has ficial, when acted upon, both to individuals 
taken place in any individual, have a power of and to States ; or that legislators cannot raise a 
interceding for his enlargement, and the exe-| constitution upon so fair and firm a fuunda- 
cutive government of granting it, if they think | tion, as upon the gospel of Jesus Uhrist ! 
it proper. In the case, where the prisoners 
are refractory, they are usually put into solitary ~ 


confinement, and deprived of the opportunity! “Q@uorgry THE Lorp IN THE FireEs.”— 
of working. During this time the expences of; Among the many illustrations of Scripture 


(To be continued.) 
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their board and washing are going on, s0 


that they are glad to get into employment 
again, that they may liquidate the debr, which, 
since the suspension of their labor, has been 
accruing to the gaol. 

In consequence of these regulations, those 
who visit the criminals in Philadelphia in the | 
hours of their labor, have more the idea of a 
large manufactory, than of a prison. They see 
nail-makers,sawyers, carpenters, joiners,weavers, 
and others, all busily employed. They see 
regularity and order among these. And as no 
chains are to be seen in the prison, they seem 
w forget their situation as criminals, and to 


which Whitefield often introduced into his ser- 
mons, one is truly worthy of record. Preaching 
from the words, “Wherefore glorify ye the 
Lord in the fires,” Isaiah xxiv. 15, he says: 
“When I was some years ago at Shields, I 
went into a glass-house, and standing very at- 
tentively, I saw several masses of burning glass 
of various forms. The workman took one piece 
of glass and put it into one furnace, then he 
put it into a second, and then intoa third, I 
asked him: ‘Why do you put that in so many 
fires” He answered me: ‘ Qh, sir, the first is 


not hot enough, nor the second, and therefore 
we put it into the third, and that wiil make it 
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transparent.’ Qh, thought I, does this man 
put this glass into one furnace after another, 
that it may be rendered perfect? Oh, my God, 
put me into one furnace after another, that my 
soul may be transparent, that I may see God as 
He is.” —British Workman. 
Daiseniecnninielllpietieisitnicaicis 
From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 
VOL. Ill., CHAP. IX. 
TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY ADVANCING. 


The most interesting and important subject 
that at this date engaged the attention of 
Friends in America, was their testimony against 
the importation and purchase of slaves, which 
has already been noticed. As they continued 
to examine the system of slavery, its repug- 
nance to the benign spirit of Christianity be- 
came more evident, and through the operation 
of divine grace, they were gradually prepared 
to make the sacrifices required. The Friends 
of Chester Quarterly Meeting, ever true to their 
principles, brought the subject of slavery the 
fourth time before the Yearly Meeting, which, 
in the year 1730, issued the following advice : 
‘‘The Friends of this Meeting, on the consid- 
eration of the proposition of Chester Meeting, 
relating to the purchasing of such negroes as 
may hereafter be imported, and having review- 
ed and considered the former minutes in rela- 
tion thereto, and having maturely deliberated 
thereon, are now of opinion, that Friends ought 
to be very cautious of making any such pur- 
chases for the future, it being disagreeable to 
the sense of this meeting. And this meeting 
recommends it to the care of the several 
Monthly Meetings, to see that such who may 
be, or are likely to be fuund in that practice, 
may be admonished and cautioned how they 
offend therein.” 

This advice was renewed in 1735, and re- 

eated every succeeding year, except one, until 
17438, when the following query, addressed to 
the subordinate meetings, was required to be 
answered annually, viz. : “‘ Do Friends observe 
the former advices of our Yearly Meeting, not 
to encourage the importation of negroes, nor 
to buy them after imported ?” 

While the Society was thus engagtl in dis- 
couraging the purchase and importation of 
slaves, the concern in relation to slavery itself, 
was spreading among its members, and some 
individusls had espoused the cause of human 
liberty as the inherent right of all. Among 
the pioneers in this righteous cause, residing 
in the colonies, Ralph Sandiford has the merit 
of being one of the earliest and most earnest. 
He was born in Liverpool, in 1693, and re- 
moved in youth to Philadelphia, where he 
joined in religious fellowship with Friends. 
Being engaged in business as a merchant, he 
sometimes visited the West Indies, where the 
revolting cruelty he witnessed in the treatment 


of slaves, awakened his attention and excited 
his sympathy. On deliberately examining the 
subject, he saw that the whole system was 
wrong, and that grievous oppression was its 
inevitable consequence. 

On his return to Pennsylvania, he earnestly 
opposed the slave trade, and urged upon the mem- 
bers of his own Society the duty of emancipating 
their slaves. In the year 1729, he published a 
treatise entitled, “A brief Examination of the 
Practice of the Times.’ In this work he advan- 
ces many cogent arguments against slavery and 
the slave trade; showing that they are subver- 
sive of the natural rights of man, and utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity. He 
refers to a sermon preached by George Fox, 
taken in short hand, as it was delivered ata 
Monthly Meeting in Barbadoes, in which he 
advised Friends “to use their slaves well, to 
bring them up in the fear and knowledge of 
God, and after a reasonable service to set them 
free.” ‘‘Had Friends,” he says, “ stood clear 
of slave-holding, it might have been answered 
to the traders in slaves, that there is a people 
called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, that will not 
own this practice in word or deed; then would 
they have been a burning and a shining light, 
to these poor heathen, and a precedent to the 
nations throughout the universe, which might 
have brought them to see the evil in them- 
selves, to glorify the Lord on our behalf, and, 
like the Queen of the East, to admire the glory 
and beauty of the Church of Christ. But in- 
stead thereof, the tender seed in the honest- 
hearted is under suffering, tu see both elders 
and ministers, as it were, clothed with it, and 
their offspring after them, filling up the meas- 
ure of their parents’ iniquity; which may be 
suffered till such time that recompence from 
Him that is just to all his creatures, opens the 
eye the god of this world has blinded.” 

Appended to Ralph Sandiford’s treatise 
there is an epistle to ‘“‘His Select Friends,” 
stating his reasons for issuing his book without 
the concurrence of the Meeting, from which it 
is evident, that he could not obtain consent for 
its publication, and being unable in any other 
way to obtain relief for his burthened mind, he 
was constrained by a sense of duty, to risk the 
displeasure of his Friends 

It is said that he was disowned from the 
Society for this breach of discipline, which 
must be to every fecling heart, a source of re- 
gret, as well as an evidence, that the rigid cen- 
sorship of the press, then exercised by Yearly 
Meetings’ committees, was not always con- 
ducted in the wisdom of Truth. 

Extract.—“ Religion is worth something 
as a safeguard, even when it has ceased to be 
life and joy. 

The sweet hawthorn, which makes the air 
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fragrant in spring, is still something in winter, 
although it be only as a prickly prohibitory 
hedge. 

The trees, which were a home of happy 
singing- birds and a treasure of shade and re- 
freshment in summer, are still a shelter, even 
when their leafless branches toss and crackle 
in the fierce winds of December. That is, as 
long as there is any life in the thorns, or the 
trees, or the religion. 

If it were death instead of only winter that 
made the trees leafless, they would soon cease 
to be a shelter, as they have before ceased to 
be a delight.” 





From the English “ Annual Monitor” for 1865. 


SusANnnA CorpeEr, of Chelmsford, un Elder, 
aged 76 years, died on the 28th of 2d month, 
1864. 


In preparing a brief account of this beloved 
friend it is not intended to enter into many par- 
ticulars of her life, but rather to record the 
goodness and mercy of her Heavenly Father, 
which followed her through all the course of 
her earthly pilgrimage. 

Her early years were marked by much mental 
and bodily suffering; being of a remarkably 
sensitive nature, she was keenly alive to every- 
thing of a painful character in herself and 
others, and this subjected her to many trials. 

She was early the subject of deep religious 
impressions, which, however, she long resisted. 
She indulged in light reading, and in pursuits 
which brought her into much sorrow and dark- 
ness, so that she became conscious that she was 
living without hope and without God in the 
world. 

About the 20th year of her age she again ex- 
perienced the gracious visitations of heavenly 
love; she was enabled to make covenant with 
the God of her life, and was then mercifully 
permitted to feel her bonds to be broken, whilst 
a precious sense of the forgiving love of her 
Heavenly Father in Christ Jesus was granted 
to her. In some memoranda of that period she 
remarks, “that her peace flowed as a river,” 
and ‘‘that she was often engaged in singing 
hymns of praise and thanksgiviug ;” those most 
gracious words being sounded in her soul, “I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love ;’’ and 
80 biessed and happy were the undisturbed hours 
of the night, that she often unwillingly closed 
her eyes for sleep. But this time of spiritual 
enjoyment did not very long continue uvinter- 
rupted: she learned that in the spiritual, as 
well as in the natural creation, there are changes 
of season wisely appointed ; and’ from various 
causes, and especially from the illness of her 
tenderly beloved mother, she had to pass through 
much trial. 

About this period she came under much con- 


flict of mind on the subject of dress. Being 
anxious in all things to be conformed to the 
Divine will, she had made various alterations in 
her attire ; and she gave way to such scruples 
that her mind was again brovght into much 
distress. Une evening, when alone, William 
Penn’s words were forcibly brought to mind: 
“That the manifestations of the Holy Spirit 
never contradicted right reason ;” and, in later 
life, she saw that the enemy of her soul’s hap- 
piness bad, at that time, gained an advantage 
over her, and that the bondage into which she 
had been brought was not the work of the Spirit 
of Truth. [t was, however, overruled for good, 
she felt her heart humbled ; she became deeply 
convinced that if any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature, and that he will not be conformed 
to this world, that there will not be the incli- 
nation to gratify the vain mind by putting on 
useless apparel, and that as the law of the Spirit 
of Life in Christ reigns in the heart, it does, 
indeed, set free from the law of sin and death ; 
whilst under the holy restraining power of this 
law of the Spirit of Life, the yoke of Christ is 
found to bring into a blessed liberty, wherein 
there is an allowable use of those accommoda- 
tions that pertain to our respective circum- 
stances in life. 

This cloud having passed away, our dear 
friend had a severe affliction in the death of her 
beloved parent, whose suffering course had been 
marked by much patience and resignation. 
After this bereavement, an impression, received 
twelve years before, that she should be called 
toa sphere of duty in which the triining of 
youth would be a prominent occupation, was 
again forcibly brought to her mind. She re- 
mained under this impression for some months, 
when she heard, apparently by accident, that 
the school at Suir Island, Clonmel, was in need 
of an efficient teacher, and she soon after was 
invited to accept the arduous post. In her mem- 
oranda she remarks that it was not undertaken 
without great couflict, but after much delibera- 
tion it appeared right to accept the offer, and 
she entered on the engagement in the spring of 
1817. She remained in Ireland seven years, 
having had much enjoyment io her occupation. 
On her return to England she felt very desirous 
that a school in the vicinity of London should 
be established, as nearly as possible on the 
model of that at Suir Island, and, in a short 
time, there appeared an opening at Stoke New- 
ington; she was encouraged to carry out her 
views, and the school was opened in the autumn 
of 1824. William Allen, who resided near, and 
who was deeply interested in the undertaking, 
most kindly devoted a considerable portion of 
time to the religious and scientific instruction 
of the pupils, and the education obtained was 
much blessed to many. 

Soon after her settlement at Stoke Newington, 
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Susanna Corder was appointed to the station 
of Elder : this office she filled through the re- 
mainder of her life, much to the comfort and 
satisfaction of her friends.. Having a remark- 
ably clear and quick perception of Gospel truth 
she was em‘nently qualified for this weighty and 
responsible office. She was also appointed a/ 
member of the revising committee of the Morn. 
ing Meeting, in which service she continued 
to be engaged during the remaining fifteen 
years of her residence near London. 

Possessing superior talents, her pen was often 
usefully employed. She compiled a volume of 
** Memorials of Friends,” and soon after “A 
Brief Outline of the Origin and Principles of 
the Society” of which she was a member; 
after this, she compiled, with some assistance, 
memoirs of our beloved friends, William Allen, 
Elizabeth Fry, and Priscilla Gurney. Her 
last work was a valuable epitome of “ Chris- 
tian Instruction,” especially intended for the 
young. 

At the close of the year 1849 occurs the 
following memorandum : “‘ My mind is induced 
at this time to take a solemn survey of life; 
the retrospect is accompanied by an abasing 
consciousness that I have, indeed, been al- 
together unworthy of the very least of the many 
mercies and deliverances that have been vouch- 
safed to me in the course of my journey through 
this vale of tears. It was surely by an out- 
stretched arm that I was, in the earlier stages, 
attracted from the paths of vanity, wade willing 
to resign myself intothe Divine Hand, and led to 
desire that I might faithfully follow Christ in 
the regeneration. I could experimentally say, 
as in the presence of God, ‘My Father, Thou 
art the guide of my youth.’ The flame of 
heavenly love has often since burned but very 
faintly, it has at times smouldered beneath the 
rubbish of earthly cares, yet it has never been 
forsaken by Him who did, in unutterable love, 
first kindle it in my bosom. He has, by mercies 
and by judgments, visited and stirred up these 
smouldering embers, and now that I approach, 
perhaps, very near to the boundless ocean of 
eternity, I am permitted to feel a revewed and 


‘ humble trust that through adorable mercy and 


grace it will never be extinguished ; and, Oh! 
saith my soul, may it burn more brightly tothat 
perfect day, when it shall merge into the ex- 
hrustless source of light and life and love. I have 
bad in the course of my pilgrimage to encounter 
many vicissitudes, and to endure much tribula- 
tion. I have had to pass through evil report and 
good report ; through prosperity and adversity ; 
but now, as memory recalls these trials and temp 
tations, I can measurably adopt the language, 
‘For all I bless thee, most for the severe.’ It 
has, indeed, been good for me that I have been 
afflicted, and brought experimentally to know 
that tribulation worketh patience, and when 


meekly submitted unto, leads to the hope which 
is an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast. 
The backward glance over the path of life is 
not confined to what concerns my own best in- 
terests ; those of the beloved Society to which I 
belong have also occupied my solemn medita- 
tions. Very affecting is the consideration that, 
from year to year, many of the valiants of 
Israel, have, in quick succession, been called 
from the battle-field, to receive, no doubt, that 
crown of life which the Lord hath in store for 
them that love Him; but deeply does the 
stripped Church feel the bereavement, yet are 
there still some raised up amongst us, whom the 
blessed Captain of our salvation condescends to 
clothe with heavenly armor, and to prepare 
for the sacred warfare, enabling them to espouse 
His holy cause, and to: magnify his glorious 
name.” 

In Eleventh month, 1860, she wrote as fol- 
lows: “I have now completed the 73d year of 
my age; the consideration of it is solemn. I 
had not expected to be thus long an inhabitant 
of earth: the mortal tenement is feeble, and 
often exhibits increasing symptoms of decay ; 
but how can I adequately estimate or record 
the mercies and blessings continued to me! 
sutely they are renewed every morning. I am 
enabled to look unto Him, who, I trust, was, 
in my youthful days, the Author of my faith ; 
will He not, if I cleave unto Him, be the 
Finisher of the all-important work ?” She again 
wrote in 1861, “ Being prevented by my lame- 
ness from attending our mid week meeting for 
worship, I have, in my solitary retirement, been 
led to recount some of the many favors that 
have, throughout my pilgrimage, been showered 
down upon me; and although the present is a 
time of trial from various causes, yet 1 have 
still abundant occasions for deep thankfulness, 
because I can feelingly believe that He who was 
graciously pleased to draw my spirit to Himself 
in my youthful days, is mercifully continuing 
His care towards a poor, unworthy worm. How 
have I, this morning, recurred to seasons, when 
I was first led to make covenant with my 
Heavenly Father, in the language of Jacob at 
Bethel, and when the promise was impressed in 
the secret of my soul, ‘In blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply my 
blessings upon thee.’ How feebly and im- 
perfectly have I kept my covenant! but how 
wonderfully has the Lord Almighty fulfilled 
His word unto me! Truly He has never 
fuiled ! He is, indeed, a covenant: keeping God. 
Oh ! for ability to praise and magnify Him for- 
ever !” 

The last time our dear friend was able to 
assemble with her friends for public worship was 
on the occasion of her Quarterly Meeting in 
12th month last: she was then far from well, 
and very soon after symptoms of serious indis- 
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long sustain the weight of disease, aud that her 
life was drawing to its close. She had to pass 
through much suffering during her illness, but 
she was preserved in great patience; and 
though unable, from extreme weakness, to give 
much expression to her feelings, it was evident 
that her mind was stayed on her God and 
Saviour. 

She remarked that it bad not been given her 
to see how her illness might terminate, but she 
added, “I have not oneanxious thought.” When 
some relief from most acute pain was obtained, 
she expressed in a very touching and impressive 
manner her dep thankfulness, adding, ‘‘* He 
knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we 
are dust ;’ that was a struggle between life and 
death.” 

It was striking to witness throughout her ill- 
ness her deep self-abasement ; she was bowed as 
in the dust, and on one occasion, said, “ It is 
all of mercy, I have nothing else to trust to, 
not one shred of my own: I am only a poor 
unworthy worm.” Atanother time she added, 
“ Nothing in my hand I bring, simply to Thy 
cross I cling;” and on another occasion, 
“ Weak as I am, I strive to look to my Great 
Helper.” 

She was very grateful for every effort to 
soothe and alleviate her intense suffering; she 
would often remark that she hoped she did not 
seem impatient, that she tried and prayed not 
to be so, adding, “If I am, I hope you will for- 


said, “and is it not so? I know it is, if notI 
could not bear it.”” In this patient and resigned 
state she continued, till she quietly passed 
away, we rejoice in believing, to be for ever with 


the Lord. 


—_———-_.4 > 


PERILS OF IGNORANCE. 


There is no instance on record of an ignorant 
man, who, having good intentions, and supreme 
power to enforce them, has not done far more 
evil than good. And whenever the intentions 
have been very eager, and the power very ex- 
tensive, the evil has been enormous. But if 
you can diminish the sincerity of that man, if 
you can mix some alloy with his motives, you 
will likewise diminish the evil which he works. 
If he is selfish as well as ignorant, it will often 
happen that you may play off his vice against 
his ignorance, and by exciting his fears restrain 
his mischief. If, however, he has no fear, if he 
is entirely unselfish, if his sole object is the 
good of others, if he pursues that object with 
enthusiasm, upon a large scale, and with dis. 
interested zeal, then it is that you have no 
check upon him, you have no means of 
preventing the calamities which, in an ignor- 


position appeared, when it became evident to|ant age, an ignorant man will be sure to 
those about her that her feeble frame could not inflict. How entirely this is verified by ex- 


give me.” On being reminded of the promise, | fanaticism into a deadly activity. If you can 
“As thy day, so shall thy strength be,” she | impress any man with an absorbing conviction 


perience we may see by studying the history of 
religious persecution. To punish even a single 
man for his religious tenets is assuredly a crime 
of the deepest dye ; but to punish a large body 
of men, to persecute an entire sect, to attempt 
to extirpate opinions, which growing out of the 
state of society in which they arise, are them- 
selves a manifestation of the marvellous and 
luxuriant fertility of the human mind; to 
do this is not only one of the most pernicious, 
but one of the most foolish acts that can possi- 
bly be conceived. Nevertheless, it is an un- 
doubted fact that an overwhelming majority of 
religious persecutors have been men of the 
purest intentions, of the most admirable and 
unsullied morals. It is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. For they are not bad- 
intentioned men who seek to enforce opinions 
which they believe to be good. Still less are 
they bad men who are so regardless of temporal 
considerations as to employ all the resources of 
their power, not for their own benefit, bat for 
the purpose of propagating a religion which 
they think necessary to the future happi- 
ness of mankind. Such men as these are not 
bad, they are only ignorant: ignorant of the 
nature of truth, ignorant of the consequences 
of their own acts. But in a moral point of 
view their motives are unimpeachable. Indeed, 
it is the very ardor of their sincerity which 
warms them into persecution. It is the holy 
zeal by which they are fired that quickens their 


of the supreme importance of some moral or re- 
ligious doctrine ; if you can make him believe 
that those who reject his doctrine are doomed 
to eternal perdition ; if you can then give that 
man power, and by means of his ignorance 
blind him to the ulterior consequences of his 
own act, he will infallibly persecute those who 
deny his doctrine ; and the extent of his per- 
secution will be regulated by the extent of his 
sincerity. Diminish the sincerity, and you 
will diminish the persecution; in other 
words, by weakening the virtue you may check 
the evil. This isa truth of which history fur- 
nishes such innumerable examples that to deny 
it would be not only to reject the plainest and 
most conclusive arguments, but to refuse the 
concurrent testimony of every age. — Buckle. 


————— 0 ———__— 
Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer, 


WRITTEN ON RETURNING FROM MEETING, 

I am a poor, weak, frail man; God alone 
knows how weak and frail; and have long hesi- 
tated to open my lips in condemnation of my 
superiors. Still, I am jealous, very jealous of 
the honor and usefulness of the Suciety of 
Friends, and feel that I must bear my testi- 
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mony against the much speaking of some pub- 
lic Friends. 

Time and again have I taken my seat in 
Meeting, thirsting for the waters of life, in 
a tearful, prayerful spirit, and oh how soothing 
and encouraging were the few precious words 
spoken by some child of God; and how tender- 
ed the mind of the meeting seemed to be, and 
how sweet would have been the feelings of 
most, had the impression left by the few words 
spoken, been allowed to remain. But, as on 
this day, one speaking after having fully done, 
wearied the mind of the meeting, causing 
many, myself among the number, to regret 
having come to meeting at all. 

And, besides, is it not very impolite for one 
Friend to occupy so much time when other 
concerned minds may feel it right to speak ? 

These lines are written in a spirit of love 
and kindness, with the single purpose of cau- 
tioning Friends against much speaking. 

A MEMBER. 

5th mo. 14, 1865. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 27, 1865. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetina.—In ad- 
dition to the information furnished last week, 
we may state that 132 Representatives were 
appointed to attend the service of the meeting, 
of whom all were present except five. There 
were 13 friends from other Yearly Meetings in 
attendance with minutes. 

Epistles were received and read on Second- 
day morning from all the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond, except Indiana, and 
a minute was received from the clerk of that 
meeting informing that no way opened to ad- 
dress the meetings with which they were in 
correspondence, this year. 

On Second-day afternoon, the Representa- 
tives reported the name of Dillwyn Parrish for 
Clerk, and Barclay White for Assistant Clerk, 
which being united with, they were appointed ; 
and they also produced the names of a Com- 
mittee to preserve order in and about the meet- 
ing house. A proposition from Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, proposing some change in 
the Discipline on the subject of marriage was 
referred to a Committee. 

A Committee was appointed to examine and 
settle the Treasurer’s account. 

The divided condition of those who are re- 


cognized as members of the Religious Society 
of Friends was brought impressively before the 
meeting. The exhibition of divisions among a 
people so nearly alike in themselves, and so 
widely differing from those who lay great stress 
on ceremonies and outward observances, was 
felt to be a stumbling block to inquirers, and 
a great impediment to the usefulness of the 
Society among men. A Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject and report to a 
future sitting. 

Oa Third and Fourth days, the meeting was 
principally occupied in considering the state of 
Society, and the proceedings were marked with 
much interest and profit. 

A memorial from Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, approved by Abington Quarter, con- 
cerning Joseph Foulke, and also one from 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, approved by 
Philadelphia Quarter, concerning Asenath Tag- 
gart, were read, approved and directed to be 
recorded. 

On 5th day morning, the meeting houses of 
Friends were opened for public worship, and 
in the afternoon the minutes of the Represen- 
tative Committee or Meeting for Sufferings were 
read, and their proceedings approved. The 
labors of the Committee appointed in that 
body to aid our members who were brought 
into difficulty on account of the draft, and were 
faithful in maintaining our testimony against 
war, were peculiarly acceptable to the meeting. 

Reports from the subordinate Meetings, 
furnish the names of Correspondents which 
have been appointed in all the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, and the names of members 
of the Representative Committee, all of which 
were directed to be published in the Ex- 
tracts. 

A memorial prepared by Darby Monthly 
Meeting, approved by Concord Quarterly, con- 
cerning Joseph Dodgson, was read, approved 


and directed to be recorded, and, with those ~ 


previously read, published with the Extracts. 
A deputation of women Friends introduced 
a concern that an address should be made to 
the President of the United States and his 
cabinet, expressive of our sympathy for the 
bereavement which they, and the nation, have 
sustained in the sudden and violent removal of 
our late President Abraham Lincoln ;—our 
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sense of his kindness in respecting our con- 
scientious scruples in relation to war, and 
thankfulness that millions of our fellow beings 
have been relieved from cruel bondage, and 
our fervent solicitude that in the performance 
of their responsible duties, judgment may be 
tempered with mercy. The concern was united 
with, and a Committee appointed to prepare a 
suitable minute, in conjunction with women 
Friends. 

Sixth-day morning. The report of the Com- 
mittee on the proposition from Philadelphia 
Quarter was read, and after considerable ex- 
pression, its further consideration was deferred 
till our next Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee on the Treasurer’s account 
made a report which was approved. 

Sixth-day afternoon. The Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to the Admin- 
istration, produced an essay, which was united 
with, and directed to be signed by the Clerks 
of men’s and women’s meeting, and the 
Committee were continued to have it properly 
prepared and presented to those to whom it is 
addressed. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting on the divided 
condition of those recognized as Friends, made 
a report which was aceepted. The Committee 
was released, and the subject referred to the 
consideration of the next Yearly Meeting. The 
Committee produced an Epistle which was ap- 
proved, directed to be signed and forwarded to 
the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pond. 

A minute embracing some of the exercises 
of the meeting was read and united with, and a 
Committee was appointed to assist the Clerks in 
transcribing and forwarding the Epistles, and 
publishing and distributing the Extracts. 

After a period of solemn silence, in which 
vocal: supplication was offered, the meeting 
concluded. 


(Some further account may be given when 
the Extracts are published.) 





Par.apeLpuIA YEARLY MEETING oF Wo- 
MEN Frienps.—On Third-day, the business of 
the Yearly Meeting was resumed. The state 
of the body as portrayed by the answers to the 
several queries, was presented for consideration. 


The reports from the different Quarterly Meet- 
ings showed that many in our widely extended 
heritage, were deeply concerned to promote the 
cause of truth, by maintaining the various tes- 
timonies of which we make profession. 


The prevalence of love and unity throughout 
our borders, and the general acknowledgement 
that under their influence we were restrained 
from speaking improperly one of another, were 
greatly encouraging. 

From day to day the sessions were largely 
attended, and the various subjects that claimed 
attention were weightily and dispassionately 
considered, and the proceedings were interesting 
and harmoniously conducted. A more extend- 
ed account will probably be furnished through 
the Extracts next week. 


Among the many advantages resulting from 
the assembling of Friends in these annual 
gatherings, is the benefit which attaches to the 
meetings of the various committees. Chosen from 
diverse sections, with differently constituted 
minds, and various local biases, they are ap- 
pointed for the decision of a common question. 
They meet, and after solemn deliberation, each 
expresses what he conscientiously, and some- 
times almost tenaciously, believes to be the only 
correct opinion; but this must, unavoidably, 
be modified and controlled by the united judg- 
ment of the whole. 


If, when on these appointments, each is 
careful to accord unto others that consideration 
he claims for himself, they may be opportuni- 
ties of instruction and advancement, by remov- 
ing little prejudices and misunderstandings, 
and leading into a state of humility, in which 
each will “be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honor preferring one 
another.” 

Errata.—On page 123, 20th line from top, for 
complete, read completes. On 12th line from bottom, 


for machanics, read mechanics. On 2d line from 
bottom, for beddles, read heddles. 


——— —+~0m 


Diep, on the 16th of 5th month, 1865, at Darby, 
Delaware Co., Pa., Heten Lonestreta, daughter of 
M. Fisher and Mary T. Longstreth, in the 12th year 
of her age. 


, in Willistown, Chester county, on the 13th 
of 4th month, 1865, Anna L. Smepiey, daughter of 
Sarah and the late John Smedley, in the 21st year 
of her age; a member of Birmingham Mo. Meeting. 
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Diep, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 7th of 5th 

mo., 1865, Exvizaseta R., wife of Richard C. South- 
wick, and daughter of Benjamin R. Bevier, M. D., 
of Napanoch, Ulster county, N. Y., aged 55 years. 
Beloved in life, triumphant in death. 
, near Huntsville, Ind., on the 27th of 4th 
month, 1865, of consumption, Mary W., wife of 
Cuarurs DARNELL, and daughter of Uriah und Mary 
B. Woolman, in the 35:h year of her age. 


, hear Huntsville, Ind., on the 11th of 2d mo., 


1865, Wittiam Parry, son of John A. and Asenath 
Woolman, aged 5 months. 


——, at her residence, in East Marlborough, on 

the 23d of 3d month, 1865, Mary, wife of Joseph 
Webster, in the 86th year of her age; a member of 
London Grove Mon'hly Meeting. Never has it been 
our privilege to witness a more quiet and peaceful 
departure to the land of spirits. Though her ill- 
ness was of short duration, she has left to her sur- 
viving relatives and friends, full assurance tbat all 
was well. Her judgment remained sound, and ber 
faculties unimpaired to this advanced age; and her 
sympathies were exceedingly alive for the poor and 
suffering of all classes. May the remembrance of 
her consistent life and serene close, stimulate us tu 
press forward with renewed vigilance, that we, like- 
wise, may obtain the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. 
, at her residence, near Potter’s Hollow, 
Albany county, N. Y., Nancy Frost, widow of the 
late Joel Frost, aged 67 years; a member of Rens- 
selaerville Monthly Meeting. 


sacle 
From “ Half Hours.” 
MENTAL STIMULUS NECESSARY TO EXERCISE. 


characteristic of the young of all animals, man 
not excepted, and which are at once so pleasing 
and attractive, might have taught us that 
activity of feeling and affection, and sprightli- 
ness of mind, are intended by nature to be the 
sourcesand accompaniments of healthful and in- 
vigorating muscular exercise; and that the system 
of bodily confinement and mental cultivation 
now so much in vogue, is calculated to inflict 
lasting injury on all who are subjected to its 
restraints. The buoyancy of spirit and com- 
parative independence enjoyed by boys when 
out of school prevent them from suffering under 
it so much as girls do; but the mischief done 
to both is the more unpardonable when it does 
occur, because it might so easily have been en- 
tirely avoided. Even in some infant schools, 
where properly conducted exercise ought to be 
considered as a necessary of life, the principle 
on which I am insisting, is so little understood 
or valued, that no play-grounds have been pro- 
vided, and the very best means of moral as well 
as physical trainiog—play with companions— 
has, to the great injury of the poor children, 
been wholly omitted. Under judicious direc- 
tion the play-ground affords the most valuable 
and effective aid to the parent and teacher, not 
only in eliciting the highest degree of physical 
health, but in developing the general character 
by the practical ineuleation of moral priaciple, 
kindness, and affection, in the daily and hourly 
conduct of the children committed to their 
charge. A double evil is thus incurred in its 
neglect or omission. 

Facts, illlustrative of the beneficial influence 
of a mental stimulus as the only legitimate 
source of mascular activity, abound everywhere, 
and must be familiar to every reflecting mind ; 
but as the practical influences deducible from 
them have, to a great extent, escaped the 
notice of parents and teachers, [ shall add a 
few remarks in their farther elucidation. 

Every body knows how wearisome and disa- 
greesble it is to saunter along, without having 
some object to attain ; and how listless and un- 
profitable a walk taken against the inclination, 
and merely for exercise, is, compared to the 
same exertion made in pursuit of an object on 
which we areiutent. he difference is, simply, 
that in the former case the muscles are obliged 
to work without that full nervous impulse 
which nature has decreed to be essential to 
their healthy and energetic action ; and that, 
in the latter, the nervous impulse is in full and 
harmonious operation. The great superiority 
of active sports, botanical and geological ex- 
cursions, gardening and turning, as means of 
exercise, over Mere monotonous movements, 18 
referable to the same principle. Every kind of 
youthful play and mechanical operation interests 
and excites the mind, as well as occupies the 
body, and, by thus-placing the muscles in the 





















































That exercise should always spring from, 
and be continued under, the influence of an 
active and harmonious nervous and mental 
stimulus, will scarcely require any additional 
evidence ; but as the principle is not sufficiently 
appreciated or acted upon, a few remarks seem 
still to be called for to enforce its observance. 
The simple fact that the muscles are expressly 
constructed for the purpose of fulfilling the com- 
mands of the will, might of itself lead to the in- 
ference that a healthy mental stimulus ought to 
be considered an essential condition or accom- 
paniment of exercise; and, accordingly, the 
muscular action becomes easy and pleasant un- 
der the influence of mental excitement, and a 
vigorous, nervous impulse is useful in sustaining 
and directing it. Oa the other hand, how difficult, 
wearisome, and inefficient, muscular contraction 
becomes when the mind, which directs it, is 
languid or absorbed by other employments! 
Hence the superiority, as exercises fur the 
voung, of social and inspiriting games, which. 
by their joyous and boisterous mirth, call forth 
the requisite nervous stimulus to put the 
muscles into vigorous and varied action; and 
hence the utter inefficiency of the dull and 
monotonous daily walk which sets all physiolog- 
ical conditions at defiance, and which, in so 
many schools, is made to supersede the exercise 
which it only counterfeits. Even the playful 
gambolling and varied movements which are so 
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best position for wholesome and beneficial ex- 
ertion, enables them to act without fatigue, for 
a length of time which, if occupied in mere 
walking for exercise, would utterly exhaust 
their powers. 

The elastic spring, the bright eye, the cheer- 
ful glow of beings thus excited, form a perfect 
contrast to the spiritless and inanimate aspect 
of many of our boarding-school processivns ; 
and the results, in point of health and activity, 
are not less different. So influential, indeed, 
is the nervous stimulus, that examples have oc- 
curred of strong mental emotions having instan- 
taneously given life and vigor to paralytic limbs. 
This has happened in cases of shipwrecks, fires, 
sea-fights, and shows how indispensable it is to 
have the mind engaged and interested along 
with the muscles, ° 

The amount of bodily exertion of which 
soldiers are capable is well known to be prodig- 
iously increased by the mental stimulus of pur- 
sult, of fighting, or of victory. In the retreat 


not only to bear, but to reap benefit from, th® 
exertion of making the journey down ; and hi 
wrath at finding no such person at Inverness» 
and perceiving that he had been tricked, sus- 
tained him in returning, so that on his arrival 
at home he was nearly cured. Hence also the 
superiority of battledoor and shuttlevock, and 
similar games, which require society and some 
mental stimulus, over listless exercise. It is, 
in fact, a positive misnomer to call a solemn 
procession exercise. Nature will not be cheated ; 
and the healthful results of complete cheerful 
exertion will never be obtained where the 
nervous impulse which animates the muscles is 
denied. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that a 
walk simply for the sake of exercise can never 
be beneficial. If a person be thoroughly sat- 
isfied that exercise is requisite, and perfectly 
willing or rather desirous to obey the call which 
demands it, he is, from that very circumstance, in 
a fit state for deriving benefit from it, because the 


of the Freuch from Moscow, for example, when | desire then becomes a sufficient nervous im- 
no epemy was near, the soldiers became de-| pulse, and one in perfect harmony with the mus- 
pressed in courage and enfeebled in body, andj cular action. It is only where a person goes 
nearly sank to the earth through exhaustion | to walk, either from a sense of duty, or at the 
and cold; but no sooner did the report of the }command of another, but against his own in- 
Russian guns sound in their ears, or the gleam | clination, that exercise is comparatively use- 
of hostile bayonets flash in their eyes, than new | less. 
life seemed to pervade them, and they wielded | This constitution of nature, whereby a men- 
powerfully the arms which, a few moments be- | tal impulse is required to direct and excite mus- 
fore, they _could searcely drag along the cular action, points to the propriety of teaching 
ground. No sooner, however, was the enemy | the young to observe and examine the qualities 
repulsed, and the nervous stimulus which ani- | and arrangemeuts of external objects. The 
mated their muscles withdrawn, than their most pleasing and healthful exercise may be 
feebleness returned. thus secured, and every step be made to add to 

The same important principle was implied in | useful knowledge and to individual enjoyment. 
the advice which the Spectator tells us was | The botanist, the geologist, and the natural 
given by a physician to one of the eastern kings, | historian, experience pleasures in their walks 
when he brought him a racket, and told him ‘and rambles, of which, from disuse of their 
that the remedy was concealed in the handle, | eyes and observing powers, the multitude is de- 
and could act upon him only by passing it into | prived. This truth is acted upon by many 
the palms of his hands when engaged in playing | teachers in Germany. In our own country, 
with it—and that, as soon as perspiration was | too, it is beginning to be felt, and one of the 
induced, he might desist for the time, as that | professed objects of infant education is to cor- 
would be a proof of the medicine being re-| rect the omission. It must not, however, be 
ceived into the general system. The effect, we supposed that any kind of mental activity will 


are told, was marvellous: and, looking to the 
Principle just stated, to the cheerful nervous 
stimulus arising from the confident expectation 
of a cure, and to the consequent advantages of 
exercise thus judiciously managed, we have no 
reason to doubt that the fable is in perfect ac- 
cordance with nature. 

The story of an Englishman who conceived 
himself so ill as to be unable to stir, but who 
Was prevailed upon by his medical advisers to 
g0 down from Loudon to consult an eminent 
physician at Inverness, who did not exist, may 
Serve as another illustration. The stimulus of 
expecting the means of cure from the northern 
uminary was suflicient to enable the patient 


give the necessary stimulus to muscular action, 
and that in walking, it will do equally well to 
read a book or carry on a train of abstract 
thinking, as to seek the necessary nervous 
stimulus in picking up plants, hammering 
rocks, or engaging in games. This werea great 
mistake ; for in such cases the nervous impulse 
is opposed rather than favorable to muscular 
action. Ready and pleasant mental activity, 


like that which accompanies easy conversation 
with a friend, is indeed beneficial by diffusing 
a gentle stimulus over the nervous system ; and 
it may be laid down as a general rule that any 
agreeable employment of an inspiriting and 
active kind, and which does not absorb the 
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limits of their wandering, or take us to their 
most secret haunts ? 

What greater marvel than this simple gift of 
music? What beside birds and the human 
species sing? Itis the crowning gift; through 
it the field and forest are justified. Nature 
said, “‘ These rude forms and forces must have 
a spokesman of their own nursing; here are 
flowers and odor, let there be music also.” 
I suspect the subtile spirit of the meadow took 
form in the Bobolink, that the high pasture- 
lands begot the Vesper-sparrow, and that from 
the imprisoned sense and harmony of the for- 
ests sprang the Wood-Thrush. 

From the life of birds being on a more in- 
tense and vehement scale than that of other 
animals, result their musical gifts and their hol- 
iday expression of joy. How restless and 
curious they are! Their poise and attitudes, 
how various, rapid, and graceful! They area 
study for an artist, especially as exhibited in 
the Warblers and Flycatchers: their looks of 
alarm, of curiosity, of repose, of watchfulness, 
of joy, so obvious and expressive, yet as impos- 
sible of reproduction as their music. Even if 
the naturalist were to succeed in imparting all 
their wild extravagances of poise and motion to 
their inanimate forms, his birds, to say the least, 
would have a very theatrical and melodramatic 
aspect, and seem unreal in proportion to their 
fidelity to Nature. I have seen a Blue Jay alone, 
saluting and admiring himself in the mirror of a 
little pool of water from a low overhanging 
branch, assume so many graceful, novel, as well 
as ridiculous and fantastic attitudes, as would 
make a taxidermist run mad to attempt to repro- 
duce; and the rich medley of notes he poured 
forth at the same time—chirping, warbling, coo- 
ing, whistling, chattering, revealing rare musical 
and imitative powers—would have been an 
equally severe test to the composer who should 
have aspired to report them ; and the indignant 
air of outraged privacy he assumed, on finding 
himself discovered, together with his loud and 
angry protest, as with crown depressed and 
plumage furled, he rapidly ascended to the top- 
most branch of a tall Birch, the better to pro 
claim my perfidy to the whole world, would 
have excited the interest and applause of the 
coolest observer. 

So much ina general sense; but let me dis 
criminate ; “ for my purpose holds” to call my 
favorites by name, and point them out to you, 
as the tuneful procession passes. 

Every stage of the advancing season gives 
prominence to certain birds as to certain flowers. 
The Dandelion tells me when to look for the 
Swallow, and I know the Thrushes will not lia- 
ger when the Orchis is in bloom. In my latitade, 
April is emphatically the month of the Robis. 
In large numbers they scofr the fields and 
groves. You hear their piping in the meadow, 


mind, adds to the advantages of muscular ex- 
ercise ; but wherever the mind is engaged in 
reading, or in ab-tract speculation, the muscles 
are drained, as it were, of their nervous energy, 
by reason of the great exhaustion of it by 
the brain ; the active will, toset them in motion 
is proportionally weakened, and their action is 
reduced to that inanimate kind I have already 
condemned as almost useless. From this ex- 
position the reader will be able to appreciate 
the hurtfulness of the practice in many board- 
ing-schoo!s, of sending out the girls to walk 
with a book in their hands, and even obliging 
them to learn by heart while in the act of 
walking: It would be difficult, indeed, to in- 
vent a method by which the ends in view could 
be more completely defeated, as regards both 
mind and body. The very effort of fixing the 
mind on the printed page when in motion, 
strains the attention, impedes the act of breath- 
ing, distracts the nervous influence, and thus 
deprives the exercise of all its advantages. For 
true and beneficial exercise there must, in cases 
where the mind is seriously occupied, be har- 
mony of action between the mind which impels, 
and the part which obeys and acts. The will 
and the muscles must be beth directed to the 
same end, and at the same time, otherwise the 
effect will be imperfect. J5ut in reading during 
exercise, this can never be the case. The force 
exerted by strong muscles, animated by strong 
nervous impulse or will, is prodigiously greater 
than when the impulse is weak or discordant ; 
and as man was made not to do two things at 
once, but to direct his whole powers to one 
thing at a time, he has ever excelled most 
when he has followed this law of his nature.— 
A. Combe. 








































sntecccecilfiateataties 

WHEN men impute stubbornness and insin- 
cerity to others, as a reason for exercising 
power over them, their own motives are highly 
suspicious, and it is time to double our guard 
against them; for the common excuse of per- 
secutors, in their attempts to force the con- 
sciences of others, has always been, “they could 
think as we would have them, but ‘they will 
not.”—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 





From the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
WITH THE, BIRDS. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

The migration of the Pigeons, Ducks, and 
Geese is obvious enough ; we see them stream 
across the heavens, or hear their clang in the 
night; but these minstrels of the field and 
forest add to their other charms a shade of 
mystery, and pique the imagination by their 
invisible and unknown journeyings. To be 
sure, we know they follow the opening season 
north and the retreating summer south; but 
who will point to the parallels that mark the 
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in the pasture, on the hillside. Walk in the 
woods, and the dry leaves rustle with the whir 
of their wings, the air is vocal with their 
cheery call. In excess of joy and vivacity, they 
run, leap, scream, chase each other through the 
air, diving and sweeping among the trees with 
perilous rapidity. 

In that free, fascinating, half-work and half- 
play pursuit,—sugar-making,—a pursuit which 
still lingers in many parts of New York, as in 
New England, the Robin is one’s boon com- 
panion. When the day is sunny and the 
ground bare, you meet him at all points and 
hear him atall hours. Atsunset, on the tops of 
the tall Maples, with look heavenward, and in 


villa. There is something courtly and poetical 
in a pensile nest. Next to a castle in the air is 
a dwelling suspended to the sknder branch of 
a tall tree, swayed and rocked torever by the 
wind. Why need wings be afraid of falling? 
Why build only where boys canclimb? After 
all, we must set it down to Robin’s democratic 
turn; he is no aristocrat, but one of the 
people ; and therefore we should except sta- 













































gance. 

Another April bird, which makes her ap- 
pearance sometimes earlier and sometimes later 
than Robin, and whose memory 1 fondly cher- 
ish, is the Phoebe-Bird, (Musctcapa runciola,) 
the pioneers of the Flycatchers. In the inland 
farming districts, I used to notice her, on some 
bright morning about Easter-day, proclaiming 
her arrival with much variety of motion and 
attitude, from the peak of the barn or hay-shed. 
As yet, you may have heard only the plaintive, 
homesick note of the Bluebird, or the faint 
trill of the Song-Sparrow ; and Phabe’s clear, 
vivacious assurance of her veritable bodily pres- 
ence among us again is welcomed by all ears, 
At agreeable intervals in her lay she describes 
a circle or an ellipse in the air, ostensibly pros- 
pecting for insects, but really, I suspect, as an ar- 
tistic flourish thrown in to make up in some way 
for the deficiency of her musical performance. If 
plainness of dress indicates powers of song, as 
it usually does, then Pheebe ought to be un- 
rivalled in musical ability, for surely that ash- 
en-gray suit is the superlative of plainness ; and 
that form, likewise, though it might pass for the 
‘* perfect figure” of a bird, measured by Joe 
Gargery’s standard, to a fastidious taste would 
present exceptionable points. The seasonable- 
ness of her coming, however, and her civil, 
neighborly ways, shall make up for all deficien- 
cies in song and plumage, and remove any sus- 
picions we may have had, that, perhaps, from 
some cause or other, she was in some slight 
disfavor with Nature. After a few weeks 
Pheebe is seldom seen, except as she darts from 
her moss-covered nest beneath some bridge or 
shelving cliff. 


simple strain. And sitting thus amid the stark, 
silent trees, above the wet, cold earth, with the 
chill of winter still in the air, there is no fitter 
or sweeter songster in the whole round year. 
It isin keeping with the scene and the occasion. 
How round and genuine the notes are, and 
how eagerly our ears drink them in! The 
first utterance, and the spell of winter is 
thoroughly broken and the remembrance of it 
afar off. 

Robin is one of the most native and demo- 
cratic of our birds; he is one of the family, 
and seems much nearer to us than those rare, 
exotic visitants, as the Orchard-Starling or 
Rose-Breasted Grosbeak, with their distant 
high-bred ways. Hardy, noisy, frolicsome, 
neighborly and domestic in his ways, strong of 
wing cnd bold in spirit, he is the pioneer of 
the Thrush family, and well worthy of the finer 
artists whose coming he heralds and in a meas- 
ure prepares us for. 

I could wish Robin less native and plebeian 
in one respect,—the building of his nest. {ts 
coarse material and rough masonry are credita- 
ble neither to his skill as a workman nor to his 
taste as an artist. Iam the more forcibly re- 
minded of his deficiency in this respect from 
observing vonder Humming Bird’s nest, which 
isa marvel of fitness and adaptation, a proper 
setting for this winged gem,—the body of it 
composed of a white, felt-like substance, proba- 
bly the down of some plant or the wool of some 

worm, and toned down in keeping with the 
branch on which it sits by minute tree lichens, 

9 Woven together by threads as fine and frail as 
gossamer. From Robin’s good looks and mu- 
sical turn we might reasonably predict a domi- 
cil of equal fitness and elegance. At least I 
demand of him as clean and handsome a nest 
4% the King-Bird’s, whose harsh jingle, com- 
pared with Robin’s evening melody, is as the 
clatter of pots and kettles beside the tone of a 
flute. I love his note and ways better even than 
those of the Orchard-Starling or the Baltimore 
Oriole; yet his nest compared with theirs, is a 
half-subterranean hut contrasted with a Roman 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue True Lire.—The mere lapse of years 
is not life. To eat and drink and sleep; to be 
exposed to darkness and the light; to pace 
around in the mill of habit, and turn the wheel 
of wealth; to make reason our book-keeper, 
and turn thought into an implement of trade— 
this is not life. In all this but a poor fraction 
of the consciousness of humanity is awakened, 
and the sanctities still slumber which make it 
most worth while to live. Knowledge, truth, 
love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence; the 
laugh of mirth which vibrates through the 





bility in his workmanship, rather than ele. . 
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heart; the tears that freshen the dry wastes 
within ; the music that brings childhood back ; 
the prayer that calls the future near ; the doubt 
which makes us meditate; the death which 
startles us with mystery; the hardship that 
forces us to struggle; the anxiety that ends in 
trust, are the true nourishment of our natural 
being. 


8 
BY FAITH YE ARE SAVED. 


“Christian ! when overwhelmed with grief and care 
Thou prayest for the help that thou dost need, 
As shipwrecked mariner for life will plead: 

O, then, for Faith pour forth the fervent prayer! 

‘Tis Faith alone, life’s heavy ills can bear. 

O, mark her calm, far-seeing, quickening eye, 
Full of the light of immortality : 

It tells of worlds unseen, and calls us there; 
That look of hers can save thee from despair, 
When sorrow, like thick darkness, gathers round, 
And all life’s flowers are fading in the dust,— 
Faith lifts our drooping vision from the ground,— 
Says, that the hand that smites us yet is just; 

That human agony hath ever found 
The mighty God a never failing trust.” 


SS een 
WILT THOU LISTEN. 


‘¢ Wilt thou listen, O God! to my prayer? 
Unto Thee for relief will I cry, 

Lead my heart, overwhelmed with despair, 
To the Rock that is higher than I. 


O, thou Refuge for all the oppressed, 
Thy praises, O Lord, I will sing, 
Thou art ever my shelter of rest ; 
I will trust in the shade of Thy wing. 


For my prayer, O my God, Thou wilt hear, 
And a blessed inheritance give, 

To those who shall serve Thee with fear, 
And in holy obedience live.” 


————_ + 0 - 
TAKE CARE OF THE YOUNG MUSCLES. 


The season of long, hot days, short nights, 
hard labor, and short rests, has come, and it 
seems to me it were well to uttera word of cau- 
tion to farmers, be they fathers or masters, who 
have the care of boys. Many a boy is ruined 
for life in these hard harvest days. Boys are 
generally ambitious to become men and do 
“men’s work:’ the father is ylad to see so 
much “ grit,” and the lad of fourteen perhaps is 
allowed to take scythe or cradle, and go into 
the field with full grown men and see how near 
he can keep up. With what result? His 
“‘ grit” keeps him along for a while, but the 
muscles of his arms, and, far worse than this, 
those of his chest, saon become strained by what 
is to him uunatural labor and he “ gives out.” 
Yet the vital energies of youth are strong, and 
he soon seems to recover his exhausted strength, 
and azain he repeats his efforts. But the for- 
ces of nature each time rally more feebly, he 
becomes weak in the chest, his joints become 
enlarged, the action of the whole system be- 
comes dull, the animus of youth is gone, in too 


‘ 


many cases never to return. He enters man- 
hood, not with the spirit that goes to daily toil 
with a song, and returns at evening with a shout, 
but with a spiritless step, as if it were a hateful 
drudgery, and such to him itis. Farm pur- 
suits become distasteful and are left at the 
first opportunity. We wonder sometimes at the 
iron constitutions of foreigners who seek their 
homes with us. The main secret is here. Boys 
are not put to hard labor there. You scarecly 
ever find a young Irishman of twenty that has 
ever handled a scythe, previous to coming here. 
It is considered there to be work only fit for 
full growu men, Think of this, farmers, when 
your boys want to “ pitch in’’ with the men, and 
give them a lighter toil, that shall give health- 
ful exercise, not over-straining labor.—Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist. 


THE TUNNEL THROUGH MOUNT CENIS. 


We have received promising reports regard- 
ing the tunnel through the mountain. We 
have keen told of the accelerated progress, of 
soft stones crumbling rapidly before the engines 
applied, and sanguine persons have gone so far 
as to predict that within four years, trains 
would be rattling and rumbling beneath the 
Alps. This would be delightful to believe, 
but in Italy we are bound to be on our guard 
against such florid forecasts. The proverbial 
swallow is not more unreliable as an omen 
than the soft vein hit upon by the burrowers 
in the North Italian boundary, whose worst 
trials and severest labor are in all probability 
still before them. Accordingly as they advance 
the difficulty of ventilation will increase, and, 
settiug aside unforeseen difficulties which are 
possible, but may not arise, geologists, who have 
studied the formation of the mountain in the 
process of perforation, predict that the laborers 
will come upon a strata of granite that will sore- 
ly try the temper of their picks. We may 
venture to attach some weight to the opinion 
of the engineers whom the French Government 
doubtless consulted before undertaking to pay 
half a million francs to the Italian Government 
for every year less than 20 (than 18 from the 
present time) that should elapse before the 
tunnel was opened for traffic. A passage is 
now being struck through the mountain, but it 
is of far smaller dimensions than those the tun- 
nel must have, and it is estimated that there 
will be fully two years’ work to do after the 
passage shall have been made. Prudent per 
sons, on their guard against exaggeration, wi 
be well satisfied if the whole work be done with 
in the former estimate of ten years. The pro 
jectors of the railway have continued their labors 
in the teeth of a winter such as is seldom known, 
even in that habitually inclement and frost-bit- 
ten region. To the fireside dweilers in the plain 
it may well seem wonderful that their scheme 
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has not slept shrouded in a snowdrift, through 
the long months of the rigorous season. The 
snow this winter upon Cenis has been some- 
thing quite exceptional. In many places on 
the puble road it is ten metres in depth, and in 
some as much as 14 metres. At the end of win- 
ter, when no moresnow is to be apprehended, |a- 
borers are set to cut through the snow, as traffic 
would be greatly impeded were it left to deyart 
by the natural means of a thaw. The usual 
cost ot the labor required is 10,000f., but this 
year it will cost 40,000f. Six hundred men 
have been at work for some days, and will be 
so for a fortnight longer. Travellers would do 
well to look out for avalanches—if vigilance 
were of any avail, but unfortunately it is not, 
for they come down like a thunderbolt, sending 
before them a column of air which sweeps away 
everything and everybody on its passage, Two 
men employed on the road were, the other day, 
thus hurled to destruction. An avalanche fell 
on Thursday last and blocked up the road for 
some time. Not far from where it fell, on the 
French side of the mountain, a little to the 
south of refuge No. 22, another has since fallen. 
Now railway trains have already encountered 
most of the accidents to which it seems possible 
they should be exposed. They have smashed 
each other reciprocally, have fallen over pre- 
cipices, plunged into rivers, and been burned 
upon their own rails. But a train carried away 
by an avalanche, and sent crashing and splinter- 
ing for hundreds and thousands of feet in 
Alpine gorges and ravines would be a novelty 
as remarkable as it would be horrible to con- 
template. To guard against such a frightful 
contingency the Super-Cenisian railway com. 
pany will roof in the road wherever avalanches 
are possible, and wherever drifting can occur. 
The experience of centuries renders it easy to 
ascertain such places. In the construction of 
those covered ways timber will be largely em- 
ployed, but iron and masonry will also be used. 

ince we last wrote on the subject of this pro- 
posed railway, preparations for a trial have been 
completed, two kilometres of rail have been 
laid down between Lanslebourg and the sum- 
mit, in the steepest part of the mountain, and 
trains have been run at a height of 5,500 feet 
above the sea: The first series of experiments 
were made in February and March, with the 
same engine that ran a year before, up and 
down equally steep hills in Derbyshire. The 
second series now making are with an improved 
engine, such as has not ever previously been 
used. In order to secure at once lightness and 
strength, both so necessary for mountain work, 
it is made almost entirely of steel. On the 20th 
of last month a series of trials were to commence 
for the satisfaction of the French Government. 
When these are concluded there will be a second 
and final series, at which will be present Italian, 





English, Austrian, and Russian commissioners, 
When the Frerch and Italian Governments are 
satisfied, the laying of the rails and other work 
will be actively proceeded with and completed 
within a year fr.m the time of such permission. 
The length of the line from St. Michel to Susa is 
seventy-seven kilometres, or forty-eight Eng- 
lish miles. The trains are to run it in four 
and a half hours, being a saving of six hours 
on the time at present occupied. It is caleu- 
lated that if the trains on the line from Paris 
to Macon are a little accelerated, which might 
very well be done to the extent of one hour, 
the mail will arrive here from the former city 
at 4, or at latest 5, in the afternoon, instead of 
as at present at some time between 11 P. M. 
and 6 A. M., according to the season of the 
year. To the railway the weather makes little 
difference. The snow-plow clears away a 
metre depth of snow, and it is unexampled 
that more, if so much, has fallen within 
twenty-four hours—at least in this part of 
the world. The experiment was lately tried 
of driving the engine without a plow, through 
a very considerable depth of snow, and it 
made its way without difficulty. Independent- 
ly of the immense gain to travellers, the ad- 
vantage of this mountain railway to postal com- 
munication would be very great. The letters 
from Panis that now reach us only in the morning 
would be delivered on the previous evening, 
and there would be plenty of time to answer 
them by the mail, which then, instead of start- 
ing at night, would leave at 9 A. M. When 
the capital gets to Florence the gain will be 
still greater. Monday night’s letters from 
Paris will be delivered in Florence on Wednes- 
day morning; people will have all day to reply, 
and their answers will be delivered in Paris on 
Friday morning. To do it any faster than that 
really seems hardly possible. At any rate, 
with such a pace established, we can afford to 
wait patiently for the opening of the monster 
tunnel.— Letter from Turin. 








WHEN we read the various and often oppo- 
site opinions of philosophers, on subjects which 
their differences prove are out of their reach, 
and take into view the discordant interpreta- 
tions of pious persons on the simple doctrines 
of Christianity, with the almost countless par- 
ties into which attempts have betrayed and 
divided them, how can any judicious, impartial 
mind but be convinced that something beyond 
human reason is wanting as a guide to the 
mind in the pursuit of truth, and that till this 
something is discovered and submitted to, we 
shall continue to bewilder ourselves in our re- 
searches, and never arrive at a solution of our 
doubts. Reason as an umpire on these occa- 
sions, has hitherto been resorted to in vain.— 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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Quick Workina.—In one of the processes 
of steel-pen making done by females at Bir- 
mingham, a quick worker will cut out in one 
day of ten working hours 250 gross, or 36,000 
pens, which involves 72,000 distinct motions 


of the arm, two in every second.— Sci. Amer. 


———_ - -ern—-_ — —_— 


In studying to render ourselves agreeable to 
others, we lay up an agreeable treasure of purity 


and love in our hearts. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anD Meat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, aud it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 


at $7 75 a 8. 
transactions are reported. 


Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 


being no demand either for milling or exportatioa, 
prices are entirely nominal. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. --+-++e+eeesceereee coeeecenes 60 cts. 









Two insertions: -- $1 00 
Three insertions: ++ +.-++e++ees ee cece ee ereeeceee 1 20 
For every additional insertion--------++-+.-+- 40 cts 
For every additional line or part thereof-..... 10 cts. 
Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 
OOKS FOR SALE:— 
Journal of John Comly, (600 mee} price... --+++-+++ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 
out of priot see eeerecerereee et OOOO eer e ee ere eserseereee 8.00 
Journal of John Woolman, --++--+++++++eeeece cece ceeeeees 1.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
Journal of Hugh Judge- se eecsecevereee eve. ceecccccerece 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends’ 
Meetinzs; with engravings: 580 pages----- .--++-+++ +++ 3.00 
Familiar Letters of Ann WisaRs 00 0000 cccccccseccccccose 75 
Central School Reader --+---++eeeereeeeeee esse eeeeeeees 15 
Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Woolman---- 75 
Comly’s Keader, (fur schools or private families.)---..--... 50 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader. ---- +. -++--+e-e+eseeeeeee 50 


Memoirs of Ann Byrd, Kufus Hall, and Isaac Martin, each. - 

And various books belonging to “The Book Associatiun of 
Friends, of Philadelphia.” Emmor Com iy, 

4th mo. 8, 1665 w.y.grts. No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





UBLIC SALE.—By virtue of authority vested in the under- 
signed by Baltimore Yearly Meetiug of Friends, we will 
offer at Public Sale, on the 13th of the 6th month (June), at 2 
o’clock, P. M,, that valuable and desirably located property, 
known as the Fair Hill Boarding School Property. 

This farm lies at the intersection of the Brookeville and Wash- 
ington, and Sandy Spring branch turnpikes, bounding about 
half a mile on each. and is distant eighteen miles from Washing- 
ton, and 2} miles from Sandy Spring Meeting House. 

The whole tract contains about 4350 acres, which has been di- 
vided into two farms, with an ample supply of wood and water, 
and two wood lots of twenty acres each. Farm No. 1 contains 
about 190 acres, and includes the extensive buildings now used 
as a Boar.ing School, with barn, other out-buildings, and tenant 
houses, and has about 35 acres of wood land included withia its 
limits. 

Farm No.2 contains about 120 acres, with 27 acres of wood 
land, an‘ has a small tenement thereon. The wood lots, of 20 
acres each, are well timbered, and bound on the sandy Spring 
branch pike. 

A more particular description is not deemed necessary, as pur. 
chasers will have an opportunity of viewing the premises, which 
can be reached daily, by stage,either from Washington or Laurel 
station, on Baltimore and Washington Railroad. 

The terms will be one-third cash, and the balance in two equal 
payments at one and two years, secured on the property, with 
interest from day of sale. 

Richard 8. Kirk, residing on the premises, will give any further 
information to those who may visit it, or by letter addressed to 
either of the undersigned, at Sandy Spring P. 0.. Md. , 

CaLeB STABLER, 
Bens. Rusu Roserts, 


627. 3t. 610. pv. x.1.N. 2%. Ricwarp T. Beytiey, 














INTELLIGENCER: 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A BoaRpING ScHOOL FoR 
Gir.s 


THE SprinG AND Summer TeRm™ of this healthfully and beauti- 
fally located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Bucks Couuty, Pennsylvania. 


Israkt J. GRAHAME. iat 
4.1. 13t. 624. Jane P. GRAHAME. } Principals. 





ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 ets-; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures ; 

Howe. & Brorasrs’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jounston’s , No. 1033 Spriag Garden Street be- 
low 1ith Street, Philadelphia. Country trade inyited. 

513. 12t. 729. Pxnz. 





is AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
Friends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is weil acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, a .d much of the lands 
near its particular meetings. Northern Friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amougst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they way enyuire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 
may wish to purchase. Address J. Td LURK, Denton, Md. 
Keierences.—J.C. Turnpenny, corner 10th und Spruce, Phila, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltimore. 
3. 11, 12t, 5. 27, P. wv. Ns. 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Piain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Wiodow-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and Lin- 
en, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &c. : 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
SAMUEL F, BALDERSTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
8.11. 12t. 5. 27.xN2D. 





_— M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 
he muk2sa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66, wex F. 


EMOVAL.—BENJAMIN STRATTON would inform his friends and 
the public generally, that he has removed his Lapres’ SHoz 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Kighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, tu receive the patronage 
that he has heretofore been favored with. 
56. 4t. 527, mfn. 


ANTED, a situation as Governess, by a Teacher who has 
bad a number of years experience iu boarding, private and 
family schools, Satisfactory references and testimonials fur- 
nished. Comforts of a home desired. Address, “Teacher,” at 
this Office. 
3t. 56.520. wanp. 





y ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ Ceremony; ( will 
answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 

a beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engrave, printed, or written 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 

quisite. T. E. CoapmMan, No. 5 south Fifth Street. 
12t. 325.610. v 8 N. 





et & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stuck of House keeping and building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Gvods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information. furnished on appli. 
cation. 8. 25, Sut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





Ww"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 








PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boor, Pampater and general Jos Painters, 243 Arch 8t. 








